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conversations " from being regarded as a serious new fact in European
politics. The French had no motive for concealing them ; the
report which was soon widely current that French and British were
not merely talking but preparing to act together gave a sudden sharp
edge to their Entente. It was no longer possible for the Germans to
hope that the Liberal and pacifist Government which had just come
to power in England would go back on the policy of their Unionist
predecessors. Grey evidently had meant what he said when he warned
Metternich that British neutrality was improbable if Germany forced
a quarrel upon France. The Germans began to moderate their
language ; Morocco, it was hinted, was not of vital importance to
Germany.
Another cause contributed. All through 1904 and 1905 Theodore
Roosevelt, the American President, had seemed to be hand in glove
with the Kaiser. Having made up their quarrel about Venezuela, they
became for a time fast friends. , Both believed in the " big stick,"
both had the same impetuous habit of rushing in upon dangerous
ground. The Kaiser had watched with pleasure when Roosevelt
spoke in the same language to Britain on the Alaska Boundary ques-
tion as he had spoken to Germany on the Venezuela question, and was
more than ever convinced that a British-American war was inevitable.
" The only man I understand and who understands me is the Kaiser,"
said Roosevelt to the German Ambassador in Washington in Septem-
ber, 1904 ; and all through the following year the two men seemed
to be in intimate co-operation. The Treaty of Portsmouth which
ended the Russo-Japanese war in September, 1905, was their joint
work, Roosevelt using his influence with the Japanese to moderate
their demands, and the Kaiser his influence with the Tsar to persuade
him to accept the inevitable. At the same time Roosevelt gave a
serviceable backing to the Kaiser's policy in Europe, and told the
French pretty firmly that they had better consent to the German
demand for a Conference on the Morocco question. But when this
consent had been given, he seems to have decided that he had done all
that his German friend could reasonably ask, and to have viewed with
misgiving the continuance of German threats and pressure upon
France. He now declared his opinion that Germany had won a
diplomatic triumph with which she ought to be content and, when